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NOTE 


In  response  to  many  letters  received,  from  all  sections  of  the  countr)-,  since 
the  first  issue  of  this  pamphlet,  the  Secretary  desires  to  say,  very  emphatically, 
that  the  New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Company  fumisAes  no  pecuniary  assut- 
ance  to  parties  wishing  to  go  to  Florida;  neMer  has  it  any  colonies  located, 
organized,  or  in  the  process  of  organization,  nor  any  interest  in  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  any  lands.  It  proposes  to  scatter  infonnalion  concerning  Florida— 
the  advantages  and  inducements  which  its  soil,  climate  and  productions  offer  to 
those  seeking  new  homes-through  the  North  ; and  then  to  leave  each  individ- 
ual to  emigrate  when  and  locate  where  he  sees  fit.  At  the  same  time,  it  will 

cheerfully  give  any  further  information  which  it  may  possess,  and  such  advice 
as  Its  experience  prompts,  to  all  who  shall  apply. 


CALKINS  & GOODWIN,  PRINTERS, 
138  Washington  Sreet,  Boston. 


FACTS  ABOUT  FLORIDA. 


In  answer  to  the  numerous  inquiries  respecting  Florida,  daily  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  both  by  letter  and  in  person,  the  following  pamphlet  has  been  pi  epared, 
S co'n’tls  as^^accurate  and  1^11  replies  as  “leniently  be^rnjshed  * 
its  necessarily  restricted  limits,  and  with  the  information  at  command.  Errors 
win  undSw  occur,  as  the  writer  makes  no  pretence  to  PeHeo'ion.  Wi  b a 
good  deal  of  trouble  and  considerable  expense,  the  Company  has  g«‘h«ied  together 
ouite  a nuantify  of  information,  mostly  through  its  own  agents,  and  this  it  p 
pofes  tolarbefbre  those  interested.  We  believe  it  to  be  reliable  and  trustwor  hy, 
Lbiect  only  to  those  errors  and  mistakes  to  which  human  observation  and  Judg 
merare  alwC  liable.  We  do  not  vouch  for  the  absolute  accuracy  of  every 
statement,  but  shall  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the  authorit^y  ' 

to  brine  to»ether  a body  of  fiVst  hand  testimony  of  weight  and  value,  which  sh 
ell  tli^inquir^  oLhat  he  wants  to  know  than  can  be  found  anywhere  else. 
^ The  ign^il  which  exists  about  Florida  is  very  great.  It  lias  been  a^ 

“iinknovvn  country”  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  the  Union.  At  first  it 
a in^rpeopled  by  Indians.  Then  it  was  the  seat  of  the  savage  Seminole 
war  Since’  thaf  its  population  has  consisted  mostly  of  cotton  pl.anters  from 

Georgia  and  the  Caroliiias,  lumber  dealers  from  the  ^ 

whites  called  “crackers.”  Before  the  war,  however,  it  had  began  to  attract  a 
large  number  of  northern  invalids  as  a winter  resort.  has  for  a 

time  been  noted  for  its  salubrious  climate,  banks  of  the  ^ 

found  to  be  equally,  and  for  some  people,  more  healthy.  These  people  '>o  we 
for  health,  told  pleasant  tales  on  their  return,  of  the 

nnd  the  frrand  ooenimrs  which  it  offered  to  northern  industry.  But  vhile  slavery 

‘cursed  the  land,  few  northern  men  could  be  induced  to  peiJ'h  Jfth 

a^reat  many  who  are  tired  ofour  cold,  harsh  winters,  and  lyho  feel  that  then  h^lth 
'wHl  be  made  firmer,  and  their  lives  prolonged  by  residence  in  a more 
are  turning  their  attention  in  that  direction,  and  unless  all  indications  ^ ’ 

there  is  now  setting  towards  Florida  a current  of  emigration,  which  in  a few  y ears 
wm  dm  rbanks  of  its  rivers  with  pleasant  farms  and  villages,  and  w,  tran^f^^^^ 
the  State  from  its  present,  somewhat  wild  condition,  into  a real  Land  of  Flov  e , 
which  as  its  name  implies,  it  appeared  to  be  in  the  eyes  of  its  early  discov’crers. 

The  man  who  thinks  of  going  to  Florida  to  settle,  does  not,  however,  tv, sh  any 
dreams  arouths  possible  fhture,  but  the  hard  facts  of  its  present  condition.  To 

these  we  will  at  once  turn. 

HOW  TO  GO  TO  FLORIDA. 

The  best  and  most  comfortable  route  is  by  the  steamer 
Savannah.  There  are  three  lines  of  steamers  >/®v'og  Yoik  fm  ^ 

all  of  which  connect  at  that  place  with  steamers  for  JacksonviHe  and  the  St 

Murray’s  Line,  office  6 \ South  Street,  which  sails  from  New  York  ev  ery  Tu  y , 
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"t  e w'S’o';  Saturdays  office  5 B^^wling 

. IV.  ™ ‘SJZiZ  r''"*"  ‘ “T  ““ •»•  ■1..1 

;j.  ;;:T.s.''Lr  sm™:  ^ir '■•  -■; 

there  arc  three  steamers  sroinir  nn  fhp  t«Vi  •!•  * S<l^annah 

at  10  A.  M„  Thursdays  It  9 1.  and  Saturdays  "" 

from  its  mouth.  From  Savriah  ttre  is  ll  T miles 

. V...  W.H..  B.W*  £T,  f ".LI 

‘ PARE. 

' Btelml'rcartlTcemlll  Savannah,  and  either 

. From  BosJITtiflHr  S6  mt;  ^867.)  §30. 

litrdSihfr*- 

• rates,  and  most  of  which  wHI  occcL™  I . southaard  freight  at  very  reasonable 
■ $25  for  the  trip.  accommodate  one  or  two  passengers,  at  from  $15  to 

. HOTELS  AND  BOARDING  HOUSES. 

■ “itXr  Snfuct 

erally  filled  with  northern  boarders.  He^wilPtake  l>is  house  is  gen- 

are  $2  per  day,  or  $10  per  week  ' At  F . a*  transient  guests.  His  prices 

Dr.  Payne,  is  comfortable,  with’good,  simffiTfare’ ^ Thl' Kl"' A kept  by 

Augustine,  has  tlie  reputation  ofhpinrr  * ii  * i*  hlorida  House  at  St. 

$3  “per  da;,  $12.50  pelwlek  At  P?l  A '=°'“  o'"  board, 

hotel,  the  best  in  the  place  At  ti-i  House  is  a tolerable  good 

Kiver,  there  is  a very^comfo'rtable^h^iM"''*’  island  in  the  St.  Johns 

place  for  invalid  ^ut  perC  thl  b^^^^^^  -<>  g«od 

Green  Cove  Spring,  on  thLvest  Lnk  of  ^ ^ ‘'‘®,U>'ion  House,  at 

This  is  a house  thai  can  be  recommenld  „ 

additional  advantage  of  beino-  located  at  n ftv.  unst^,  and  for  invalids  it  has  the 
In  the  interior  of  Ye  Stafo  U.errlrf  c f ‘be  best  suljd.ur  springs  in  Florida, 
and  one  at  Newnansville  that  are  hp  i though  there  is  one  at  Ocala, 

possible  avoided  Nothin^  *iq  mp  p ^ others  should  be  if 

shall  afford  persons  who  wish  to  co  t'lTh  i"!  I r"''u  ‘‘l’*"  "’•'■'b 

themselves  hLes,  a place  wt rY^V  YnYe 

THE  MEANS  OP  COMMUNICATION, 
welk.^  A"sYmel‘™r  fro“.^  jtk ‘‘  three  times  a 

Johns  at  Enterprise  once  a week  Yrom  lb  “f  ‘be  St. 

P once  a week.  From  there  a weeUy  mail  wagon  runs  to  New 


Smyrna ; also,  a mail  boat  to  Indian  River.  A daily  hack  nins  %n  Jacksonville 
to  St.  Augustine,  and  there  is,  also,  in  the  summer  a weekly  steamer  between  these 
two  placeSi  There  is  a steamer  running  up  the  Oekl.awaha  from  r«latk«  to  bilver 
Snrino,  once  a week  we  believe.  P'rom  Jacksonville,  west,  there  is  daily  commu- 
nication by  rail  on  the  Florida  Central  railroad,  to  Tallahassee  and  Savannah, 
making  connection  with  the  Florida  railroad  at  Baldwin,  by  which  ^lere  is  com- 
munication with  Gainsville,  Cedar  Key.s  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Outside  th,  se,  . 

which  may  be  called  regular  lines  of  communication  there  is  little  or  no  travel... 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  from  place  to  place  unless  the  traveller  has  his  own 
means  of  conveyance. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  Florida  is  of  unsurpassed  .salubrity,  and  is  one  of  its  chief 
attractions.  * There  are  seven  months  of  summer,  two  or  three  of  what  would  be 
called  at  the  north  early  autumn  weather,  and  Uvo  or  three  of  most  delicious 
spring  time.  The  winter  climate  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  St.  Johns  has  long 
been  renowned  for  its  mildness,  and  this  region  wa.s  before  the  war  a great  resort 
of  northern  invalids.  The  summer  climate,  though  warm,  is  not  oppressively  hot, 
not  so  hot  that  men  accustomed  to  out  of  door  labor  at  the  north  find  any  diftculty 
in  encountering  it.  It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  only  negroes  can  do  field  work 
in  Florida  in  the  s.ummer.  The  Massachusetts  men,  who  spent  the  summer  ot 
1866  cotton  planting  in  that  State,  unanimously  testify  that  the  heat  g*ye  them  no 
inconvenience.  I will  attempt  no  description  of  the  climate,  but  will  give  a few 
statistics  of  temperature,  and  will  then  introduce  extracts  from  a few  letters,  which 

will  speak  for  them.selves.  , • i -n  i- 

The  average  temperature  of  the  three  summer  months  at  Ja^sonville,  according 

to  a series  of  observations  running  seventeen  years,  taken  by  Dr.  Baldwin  of  Uiat 

town,  is  82°.  The  highest  point  ever  reached  by  the  thermometer  is  101.  ihe 

average  of  the  temperature  for  the  spring  and  fall  months  is  /O  . hor  the  winter 
months  it  is  52°  The  lowest  the  mercury  was  known  to  sink  in  those  seventeen 
years  was  to'20°  above  zero.  This  was  at  Jacksonville,  a place  which  has  the  repu- 
tation of.  being  one  of  the  warmest  in  summer,  and  one  of  the  colde.st  in  winter,  of 
any  in  East  Florida.  Last  winter  the  lowest  point  the  thermometer  indicated,  at 
the  same  place,  was  30.°  above  , zero,  and  it  ranged  from  there  up  to  8o  . Tlie 
farther  south  one  goes,  and  the  nearer  the  east  coast  he  keeps,  the  ^ ess  the  varia- 
tion of  the  climate.  At  St.  Augustine  the  mercury  never  ri.^es  above  96  , and  at 
Biscavene  Bay  report  says  that  the  extremes  are  50°  and  8o°.  . , , ^ 

Dr:  Byrne,  late  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  long  a resident  of 
Florida,  says:  ‘‘The  winters  are  delightful,  five  days  out  of  six  being  bright  and 
0 cloudle.ss,  and  of  the  most  agreeable  temperature.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the 
peninsula  frost  is  never  felt.  The  winter  resembles  very  much  that  season  which  * 
in  the  Middle  States  is  called  Indian  summer,  except  that  the^sky  is  perfectly  clear, 
and  the  atmosphere  dry  and  elastic.  ‘ Bain  falls  but. rarely  during  the  winter, 
months ; three,  four  and  not  unfrequently  five  months  of  bright,  clear,  cloudless 
days  occur  continuously.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  the  winter  climate, 
in  Florida.  Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected  the  summer  w^eather  ^ast 
Florida  is  much  more  agreeable,  and  its  heat  less  oppressive  than  that  w^hich  is 
experienced  in  the  Middle  States.  This  is  owing  to  b«ng  fanned  by  the 
breezes  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  and  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Me^co  on  the  west,, 
both  of  which  can  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  centre  of  the  ^te.  Besides  this,  the, 
North-East  trade  winds  play  over  the  whole  peninsula.  The  summer  'nights  are^ 
invariaUy  cool,  and  even  the  hottest  days  are  seldom  oppressive  m the  shade. 

In  the  summer  season  the  mercury  rises  higher  in  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
than  it  does  along  the  coast  of  Florida..  Frequent,  showers  occur  dunng  the. 
months  of  March,  April,  May  and  June,  and  about  the  first  of  July  what  is, 
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termed  the  r^y  seajon  commences,  and  continues  till  about  the  middle  of 
September  Although  u rams  about  every  day  during  this  season,  it  seldom  rains 
day . These  rams  fall  m Imavy  showers,  accompanied  by  thunder  and'  lightning, 

■■  J!"  ^''®y  generally  commence  about  one  o’clock.  P.  M.,  and  are 

always  over  before  five  o’clock,  P.  M,  leaving  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  a 
cloudless  sky,  and  a didightfully  cool  atmosphere.”  ^ 

This  testimony  of  Dr.  Byrne’s  is  corroborated  by  many  others;  all  say  that  a 
close  sultry  ntght  is  a thing  unknown  in  Florida.  Air.  J.  O.  IVoodruff,  who  has 

""  '^‘*1  c'^nte  is  glorious, 

.md  the  saying  that  a white  man  can’t  work  in  the  field  is  all  humbuw.  He  can 

work  m the  year  twice  as  much  here  as  he  can  north  in  the  field  with  much  more 

1 "'""'"'f  It  ^eldnn'  ho‘  ">  Florida 

there  IS  always  a good  sea  breeze.”  ^ ‘unuti, 

' lu^e -2^  'isfiT  f ''®"®y’ ®f  T f “’.®  “ '"iting  from  Jacksonville, 

June  2.,  186/,  siys:  I find  the  dim, ate  deserves  its  excellent  reputation.  The 

- season,  though  hot,  is  not  unple.asant,  neither  is  it  unhealthy,  and  it  is  far 

rnore  comfortable  than  is  the  hot  se.ason  north.  ’The  nights  are  cool  enou-h  to 

sleep  well,  Bie  air  IS  very  pure  and  inore  bracing  than  at  the  north  at  this  season. 

Mr.  B.  W.  B.  Hodson,  of  Cedar  Keys,  writes  thus:  “ Florida,  in  the  matter  of 
climate,  is  more  fa  vorably  located  than  any  other  land  which  can  be  named.  Washed 

*•  Clulf  stream,  and  on  the  west  by  the  warm 

waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  winds  impart  a balmy  softness,  coming^frora  either 
duection,  unknown  elsewhere.  And  when  the  northern  newspapers^  are  full  of 
death  fiom  sun-stroke,  such  a thing  is  almost  unheard  of  amongst  us  ; when  you  are 
‘ ^»^singyour  hot  sultry  nights  away,  finding  no  rest  in-doors  or'out,  .Ve  are  fonned 
^of  i^Florida delightful  sea  breezes,  and  a sultry  night  is  something  unheard 

Rev  H.  C.  Badger,  says  ; “ A sunshine,  such  as  the  north  never  sees,  fills  that 
doudless  sky,  and  pours  life  into  all  animate  things.  The  air  is  cooled  by  tbe 

the  dancing  Caribbean.  The  most 
salubiious  climate  in  our  Kastern  America  makes  life  charming  while  itprolonn-s 
it,  and  the  traveller  feels  as  though  the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth  were  iq.de?d 

there  when  he  'vvakes  m the  morning  to  hear  the  mocking  birds  sin^  from  the 
.orange  trees  by  his  door.”  ° ° ® 

Mrs.  Harriett  Beecher  Stowe,  who  spent  the  last  spring  id  Florida,  writes  to  the 
Watchman  and  Reflector,  in  the  following  strain The  month  of  Mar  h (1867) 
as  passed.  Letters  from  our  northern  friends  speak  of  its.  chilling  blasts,  its  cut- 
ting winds  Its  long  snow  storms.  Here  in  Florida  it  opened  upon  us  in  the  perfume 
of  oranp  blossom.,,  and  we  look  on  it  now  with  the  general  remembrance  d*alonfy 
procession  of  sunny  days,  of  blue  skies  and  vivid  green  of  blos.^oming  trees;  ol* 
lettuce,  radLshes  a.nd  green  peas  in  the  garden  ; of  roses  and  honeysuckles  alon^  tl  e 
flower  border.  It  is  true  every  day  has  not  been  equally  bright  and  balmy 
Changes  of  ternperature  here  corresponded  to  the  severer  ones  of  the  north,  where 
they  record  a three  days  snow  storm,  we  remember  a three  day.s  rainstorm  in  which 
t has  been  about  as  chilly  here  as  it  usually  is  in  a June  rain  storm  at  home.  ■ But 
^ven  IS  was  not  without  its  charms.  To  sit  in  the  hou.se  and  see  great  splendid 
trees  tossing  their  green  arms,  and  swaying  their  long  festoons  of  gray  raoss^as  the 

nr  fbvnw^  ll  •'“'l  “<1  “leet.  But  taking  Out  the  stormf 

• fU  \ from  a somewhat  wide  experience 

m the  world,  that  Florida  is  the  only  climate  that  we  ever  tried  where  thrmonth 

of  March  is  really  delightful.  We  remember  the  bone  cutting  chills  of  the  March 

to  swe^down  the  Carapagna,  and  through  the  streets  of  old 
Rome.  We  remember  (he  sour,  shivering  chills  of  the  spring  in  Naples,  and  we 
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say  in  review  of  all  that  the  climate  of  Florida  is  as  nearly  perfec%s  can  be  hoped 
for  in  this  imperfect  planet  of  ours.  On  the  St.  Johns  River  we  are  only  fifteen 
miles  from  the  open  ocean,  and  whenever  a hot  day  comes  on,  the  sea  breezes  flow 
in  with  a delightful  freshness.  One  constantly  feels  in  the  air  the  liveliness  and 
vivacity  which  is  peculiar  to  the  sea  coast,  yet  without  the  harshness  of  more 
northern  regions.” 

HEALTH. 

East  Florida  is  proverbially  healthy.  St.  Augustine  has  long  been  noted  as  the 
most  healthy  city  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  whole  State  has  been  a winter  re- 
sort for  many  classes  of  invalids,  and  the  same  locations  which  are  sought  in  win- 
ter by  northern  people,  for  the  mildness  of  the  air,  are  resorted  to  in  summer  by 
southern  people  for  their  coolnes^  and  healthiness.  For  neuralgia  and  rheumatic 
complaints,  and  for  diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  tbe  climate  and  the  mineral 
springs  of  Florida  are  a specific.  Of  course  every  consumptive,  and  evei-y  rheu- 
matic person  who  goes  there  is  not  absolutely  cured,  but  most  it  not  all  seem  to  be 
greatly  helped,  while  many  who  could  not  live  in  the  north  a year,  enjoy  there 
excellent  health.  Scattered  all  over  the  State  there  are  men  and  women  who  have 
been  driven  out  of  the  northern  States  by  disease,  who,  safe  from  east  winds  and 
snow  storms,  have  found  new  life  and  strength,  and  are  able  to  work  and  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labors.  Intelligent  men,  who  have  tried  the  climate  thoroughly,  de- 
clare that  Florida  must  eventually  be  not  only  the  winter  garden  of  America, 
where  the  rich  shall  establish  their  winter  homes,  as  Englishmen  live  in  Florence, 
or  Venice,  but  also  the  permanent  abode  of  many  a working  farmer  or  mechanic 
who  is  Wcirnqd  by  some  tickling  in  his  throat  that  his  lease  of  life  is  short  if  he  re- 
mains here,  and  who  will  be  spared  for  long  years  of  usefulness  and  comfort  by  a 
change  of  climate. 

In  summer  the  diseases  which  prevail  in  Florida  are  those  indigenous  to  southern 
climate,  though  in  a very  mild  form.  On  or  n ar  the-coast  there  is  little  or  no 
fever.  The  whole  of  East  Florida  is  generally  healthy ; Middle  and  West  Florida 
are  hot  healthy  as  a rule.  On  the  Oclawaha,  in  some  places  on  the  St.  Johns,  and 
in  Marion  county,  where  there  is  a great  deal  of  low,  rich  land,  chills  and  fever 
prevail  to  some  extent.  This,  however,  is  of  a light  type  and  wholly  disappears  as 
we  approach  the  coast.  I am  informed  by  a gentleman  who  resided  eight  years 
on  Indian  River,  that  he  never  knew  a case  of  fever  anywhere  in  that  region  but 
what  was  brought  from  the  interior,  and  he  also  said  that  those  who  were  badly 
afflicted  with  i°soon  recovered  entirely  when  they  came  within  the  influence  of  the 
fresh  breezes  of  the  coast.  As,  a rule  one  may  say  the  coast  in  summer  is  ex- 
ceedingly healthy.  The  interior  is  healthy  in  some  parts,  and  subject  to  malaria 
in  others.  Of  the  northern  people  who  have  gone  down  to  work  plantations  during 
the  last  two  years,  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  one  who  has  had  any  illness  what- 
ever. Statistics  show  that  the  average  annual  mortality  in  Florida  is  less  than 
that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  From  returns  in  the  office  of  the  Surgeon 
General  we  learn  that  the  annual  mortality  of  the  whole  of  the  United  States  is 
3.05  per  cent.,  while  that  of  Florida  is  but  2.06  per  cent.,  and  where  remittent 
fever  occurs  it  is  of  so  mild  a type,  that  whereas  the  proportion  cf  death  in  the  mid- 
dle division  of  'the  United  States  is  one  death  to  thirty-six  cases,  in  Florida  there 
is  but  one  to  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  cases.  Were  the  poor  white  families  as 
well. sheltered  as  those  of  the  north,  and  did  they  know  as  well  how  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  the  rate  of  mortality  would  be  even  less  than  it  is  now.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  much  serious  sickness  to  exist  where  all  the  air  is  stirred  and  purified  by 
the  constant  ocean  winds,  and  is  filled  with  the  resinous  odors  of  such  immense  pine 

forests.  s 

In  a recent  letter,  Mrs.  Stowe  writes : “ My  visit  here  has  been  like  sunshine  and  ^ 

spring  to  a frost-bitten  plant.  I have  had  more  life,  more  rest,  morg  appetite,  more 
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conscious  plc^^e  in  existence,  than  I have  had  for  years  in  New  Enrrjand  Here 
- must  be  my  futff  e home,  for  at  least  half  tlie  year,  if  I am  to  live  and"do  anythin. 
Here  I am  a living  woman,  at  the  north  l am  for  six  months  a half  dead  one/’  ^ 

WATER. 

°I  ‘I'l  “ S0°''  ‘0  <3o  with  its  healthiness.  In  some 

parts  of  Horirta  the  wtuer  is  very  good,  in  others  it  is  impregnated  with  inineri 

substances.  There  are  many  springs,  some  of  great  size  and  beauty  and  there  are 
many  natural  sinks  or  wells.  From  the  northern  people  who  hav^  settled  There 
we  have  no  complaints  concerning  the  water.  Nowhere  however  can  it  be  very 

rnhealthr"  SomTf  ‘'’•'‘^kish*  and  in  the  limestone  regions 

' ruch  !lsT  diminished  by 

SOIL. 

■To  a New  Englander  accustomed  to  a wealth  of  green  trrass  on  every  hillside 

from  the  deep  black  loam  of  the  prairies  the  soil  of 
Honda  looks  very  thin  and  poor.  It  is  mostly  .s„„dy,  with  a maT  o’r  lim~ 

base  beneath  .and  though  light  it  produces  well  whenever  brought  under  cultiva- 
on.  bren.  J.  K B.  Marshall,  who  spent  the  winter  of  1800-7  travellinx-  in  the 
State,  says,  -The  universal  testimony  of  all  with  whom  I have  spoken' on  the 
subject,  whether  old  or  new  settlers,  is  that  the  .soil  of  Florida  will  produce  more 
m proportion  to  the  labor  expended  upon  it,  than  that  of  any  olhe^-  State  iT  the 
Union.  Making  allowance  lor  local  predilection  I think  it  may  be  safely  said  that 

it  Z'J  ^ind  ofT’rops,  but 

in  r-/  ^ greater  value  per  acre.  For  a pound  of  Sea  Island  cotton 

eotton"o*thc  acre  isT  Ulutl  ylM!""''"' 

Pine  lands  are  of  three  qualities  or  ratc.s.  •*  First  rate”  pine  lands  “ have  several 
inches  of  dark  vegetable  mould  on  the  surface,  beneath  which  is  a chocolate  colored 
sandy  loam  for  several  feet,  resting  on  marl,  clay,  or  limestone  rock.”  Dr.  Byrne 

dZ’  Ir  ""  Suwannee  have  been  known  topro- 

duce  for  fourteen  successive  years,  without  the  aid  of  manure,  four  hundred 

Pi?  t “>  ‘he  “ce.”  The  Editor  of  the  Ocala  Banner  stetra 

thf  a?rH“"TheT.“"‘^  they  average  “about  two  hundred  pounds  of  lint  cotton  to 
the  acre.  The  second  rate  pine  lands  form  the  largest  proportion  of  the  nro- 
ductive  sod  of  Florida.  These  afford  a line  natural  pasturagT,  Pro  well  timberTd 
with  pitch  and  yellow  pine,  and  are  for  the  most  part,  high,  rollimq  and  well 
watered.  These,  says  Dr.  Byrne  again,  “will  produce  well  witlioiu  thraid  of 
manure,  and  when  ‘ eow-penned’  they  will  yield  t4  thousand  pounds  of  best  sum  r • 

fPrTh  ''“"dred  pounds  of  Sea  Island  cotton.”  The  fair  yield 

for  these  without  manure  is  from  100  to  150  pounds  lint  Sea  Island  cotton.  They 

StlT  &T  ThI  Hhirrf”  >®rao"‘‘.  limes,  swee^ 

pototoe.,  etc.  I he  third  rate  pine  lands  are  partly  low  and  wet,  and  partly  hieh 

and  s.andy,  »nd  are  valuable  mostly  for  pasturage  and  for  turpentine  Lming  fl- 

th^gh  It  13  said  that  any  of  them  will  produce  a ton  of  Sisal  hemp  to  the  acre. 

a H^mock  lands  are  of  two  classes.  Low  and  High.  The  timber  of  these  is 

hard  wood,  Live  and  Water  Oak,  Cherry,  Bay,  Sweet  Gum,  Magnolia,  &c  and 

the  growth  IS  oOeu  very  heavy.  The  Zow  Hamnxock  is  low,  nefrly  lTvel%ri?h 

deep  rich  soil,  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  suvar  Some  SinT  is 

Ttt  a soil  of”''i  laud  of  most  r^T'u,:  ■ 

in  Florida,  ft  is  a soil  of  a fine  vegetable  mould,  mixed  with  sandy  loam  restina 

on  a substratum  of  clay,  marl  or  limestone,  and  will  produce  wit/little  labor  ol' 

cultivauon  all  the  crops  of  the  country  in  an  eminent  degree.  Dr.  ByJelPIt?^^ 
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that  “ in  several  well  known  instances  three  hogsheads  of  sugar  have  been  made 
per  aci^  on  this  description  of  land,  after  it  had  been  in  cultivation  six  years  in 
successive  crops  of  corn,  without  the  aid  of  manure.” 

There  are  also  Swamp  lands  in  Florida,  which  are  perhaps  the  most  durably 
rich  lands  in  tlie  whole  State.  These  are  alluvial,  and  of  recent  formation.  They 
are  deposits-  of  vegetable  debris,  &c.,  washed  in  from  adjacent  higher  lands.  Their 
fertility  seems  inexhaustible.  But  as  the  labor  of  clearing  them  and  ditching  them 
is  very  great,  and  as  residence  near  them  is  unhealthy,  they  will  not  be  much 
sought  after  by  northern  men.  But  when  brought  under  cultivation  such  land 
will  produce  enormous  crops  of  cotton  .and  sugar.  Four  hogsheads  per  acre  of 
sugar  have  been  raised  on  la^d  of  this  quality,  on  Dummitt’s  plantation,  near  New 
Smyrna.  ‘ . , 

When  cleared  the  Hammock  land  is  generally  considered  the  most  valuable, 
though  some  farmers  think  that  the  best  pine  lands  of  Alachua  County  are  unsur- 
passed by  any  in  the  State. 

TIMBER. 

Timber  abounds  everywhere  in  Florida.  Almost  all  the  land  was  originally 
covered  with  forest,  and  the  plantations  which  have  been  cleared  and  the  towns 
which  have  been  built  have  only  made  here  and  there  a breathing  hole  in  the 
vast  woods.  Few  of  the  plantations  have  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  acres  cleared  and  under  fence.  Very  many  not  more  than  one-fifth  or 
one-sixth.  All  the  rest  is  virgin  forest,  and  a great  range  for  cattle,  sheep  and 
deer.  The  Hammocks  are  closely  and  heavily  timbered  with  various  kinds  of 
valuable  hard  woods.  The  pine  lands  are  mostly  of  an  open  character,  having 
large  trees  scattered  thinly  about  with  grass  growing  freshly  beneath,  and  with 
little  or  no  underbrush.  The  trees  are  tall  and  branch  high,  and  travellers  say 
that  everywhere  a horse  can  be  freely  ridden  among  them,  and  in  many  places  a 
buggy  driven  without  inconvenience.  This  pine  lumber  is  of  excellent  quality,  and 
before  the  war  a large  business  was  done  in  preparing  it  for  the  northern  market. 

PRICE  OF  LAND. 

The  price  of  land  varies  in  accordance  with  its  kipd  and  locality.  The  railroad 
pine  lands  are  held  at  $1.25  per  acre.  But  these  are  mostly,  as  we  £vre  informed, 
third  rate  pine  lands,  valuable  only  for  turpentine  and  lumber.  The  State  lands 
are  held  at  from  $2.50  to  $5  per  acre,  according  to  location.  Most  of  these  lie 
away  from  settlements  and  transportation.  The  wild  lands  in  priv’ate  bands  are 
held  at  all  kinds  of  prices.  They  are  mostly  held  in  lots  of  from  5000  acres  and 
upwards,  and  at  from  $3  to  $6  and  $10  per  acre,  in  accordance  with  location.  In 
Alachua  County  cotton  plantations  that  were  from  ^ to  ^ cleared  were  held  last 
year  at  from  $6  to  $10  per  acre,  but  the  price  of  these  has  been  and  is  steadily 
rising.  Along  the  St.  Johns  uncleared  land,  in  small  lots,  is  being  sold  at  from  $6 
and  $8  per  acre,  upwards.  Lands  that  are  partially  improved  are  held  higher,  and 
choice  lands  with  buildings  thereon  are  held  at  $25  to  $75  and  $100  per  acre.  In 
Ilorida,  as  everywhere  else,  location  determines  largely  the  price  of  land.  Poor 
land  is  held  very  low.  Good  land,  away  from  neighbors  and  communication,  can 
be  had  cheap.  But  good  land  on  lines  of  communication,  and  where  there  are 
neighbors,  cannot  be  had  very  cheap  except  in  large  quantities.  The  price  of  land 
is  rising  every  day. 

-■  COST  OP  CLEABINQ  LAND. 

Hammock  Land  can  only  be  cleared  at  considerable  expense,  as  the  timber  is  ' 
heavy  and  hard.  Various  estimates  are  put  upon  the  cost,  ranging  from  $10  to 
$30  per  acre.  Pine  lands  are  more  easily  cleared.  The  custom  of  the  plantei*s 
was  to  girdle  the  trees,  letting  the  branches  fall  and  the  tall  trunks  stand,  and  then 
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cultivAt6  timong  them.  It  was  estimated  that  a smart  hand  would  clear  fifty  acres 
in  three  months,— and  that  the  crop  of  pea  nuts  which  was  put  in  while  the  leaves 
were  falling  would  pay  all  expense.  Messrs.  Barnes  & Co.,  who  have  a plantation 
16  miles  west  of  Gainsville,  say  that  it  costs  them  about  $10  per  acre  to  thoroughly 
clear  their  pine  lands. 

EXPENSE  OP  HOUSES. 

"With  lumber  abundant  and  cheap,  the  cost  of  building  is  comparatively  low. 
Col.  Rodman  of  Connecticut  built  a house  near  Jacksonville  last  summer,  20  bv 
30  feet,  two  stories  and  attic,  and  he  said  that  one  like  it  could  be  built,  without 
plastering,  for  $500.  Most  of  the  houses  on  plantations  are  built  of  logs,  and  the 
expense^  of  these,  where  the  logs  are  everywhere  ready  at  hand,  is  very  trifling. 
Good  pine  lumber  sells  now  in  the  Jacksonville  market  at  from  $20  to  $30  per 
thousand.  In  such  a warm  country  there  is  not  needed  so  elaborate  and  expen- 
sive a house  as  must  be  had  here  to  give  shelter  from  the  cold.  Most  of  the  year 
all  th«at  is  wanted  is  a roof  to  keep  off  sun  and  dew.  And  the  primitive  method  of 

dwelling  in  tents  would  not  be  unpleasant  for  an  emigrant  while  preparin**'  more 
substantial  shelter.  c c o 

PRODUCTIONS. 

Florida  produces  a great  variety  of  profitable  crops  which  in  that  light  porous 
soil  can  be  cultivated  at  a smaller  expense  than  almost  anywhere  else.  Xhe  soil 
never  hakes  under  the  hottest  summer  sun,  nor  grows  hard  and  heavy  through  the 
beating  of  winter  rains.  Xhereforc  less  labor  is  required  to  prepare  the  land  for 
seed,  and  less  in  the  culture  of  the  crop. 

Cotton  is  the  piincipal  staple  of  Ilorida.  In  the  Kastern  and  Southern  por- 
tion of  the  State  the  Sea  Island  or  Bong  Staple  cotton  is  principally  cultivated,  in 
Middle  and  M estern  I lorida  the  Short  Sta[)h?.  Xhe  Sea  Island  variety  grows 
along  the  coast,  and  as  far  west  as  the  Suwannee  River.  Xhe  high  lands  of 
Alachua  County  yield  it  perhaps  to  the  greatest  perfection.  It  Is  *^iiot  usually 
supposed  that  this  variety  of  cotton  grows  except  upon  the  islands  off  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  But  such  is  the  insular  position  of  East  Florida 
that  it  flourishes  there  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than  it  does  along  the  coast.  In 
Southern  Florida  it  is  said  that  this  variety  of  cotton  grows  up  into  a shrub,  and  be- 
comes perennial,  producing  crops  for  from  three  to  five  years  without  replanting. 
Short  Staple  cotton  is  also  grown  in  East  Florida,  but  as  the  cultivation  of  the 
Long  Staple  is  the  most  profit.able,  the  majority  of  the  planters  give  their  atten- 
tion to  that  and  neglect  the  other.  Cotton  is  an  all  the  year’s  crop,  commencing 
with  the  preparation  of  the  ground  in  .January,  and  ending  when  it  is  time  to  prepare 
for  the  next  crop.  The  usual  time  to  commence  picking  is  in  August,  and  that 
with  ginning  and  baling  consumes  the  rest  of  the  year.  Xhe  tools  used  in  its 
cultivation  arc  v’cry  simple.  Col.  Scott  of  Gordon  says,  Xhe  cotton  sweep  is  the 
principal  plough  used,  and  that  with  our  common  small  plough  (called  Yankee) 
makes  the  crop.  Of  course  there  must  be  hoeing  also,  but  here  the  plough  bears 
the  burden  of  the  work.  On  the  Sea  Islands  it  is  the  other  way.  In  this  scQtion 
of  the  country  cotton  is  a more  certain  crop  than  any  other,  but  it  requires  a good 
deal  of  labor,  and  v’cry  constant  labor.  A good  man  can  take  care  often  acres  of 
cotton  and  fiv'c  of  corn,  or  rather  two  men  and  a horse,  or  mule,  can  take  care  of 
twenty  acres^  of  cotton  and  ten  of  corn  : but  in  picking  time  the  force  should  be 
doubled.  Eight  acres  of  cotton  and  fiv’e  of  corn,  and  twenty-five  aeies  to  two  men 
and  a mule,  is  perhaps  nearer  an  av^erage  estimate.  Xhis  is  besides  a few  acres  of 
cane  and  potatoes,  and  peas,  and  oats,  which  are  raised  on  every  plantation.  Xhe 
ordinary  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  Sea  Island  cotton  is  $35.” 

Concerning  the  number  of  pounds  of  cotton  which  are  usually  raised  upon  an 
acre  statements  differ.  Dr.  Byrne  says,  that  it  is  a “ well  known  fact”  that  “ four 
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hundred  pounds  of  Sea  Island  cotton”  was  obtained  per  acre  “ for  fourteen  succes- 
sive years,  without  the  aid  of  manure,”  and  he  estimates  the  average  product  at 
from  250  to  300  lbs.  Mr  Hudson  writes  that  about  Cedar  Keys,  the  lands  produce 
“from  100  to  250  pounds  per  acre.”  Gen.  Marshall  says  that  “the  average  yield 
of  large  plantations  in  Alachua  County,  without  manure,  is  considered  to  be  from 
125  to  175  lbs.  per  acre.”  He  states  that  Xheophilus  Weeks^  near  Newnansville, 
in  Alachua  County,  in  the  year  1860,  raised  17,000  lbs.  of  Sea  Island  cotton  seed, 
equal  to  4,250  lbs.  of  lint  cotton,  upon  10  acres  of  land.  He  thinks  that  in  small 
fields,  “ with  proper  cultivation,  300  lbs.  to  the  acre  could  be  produced.”  Xhe  year 
1866  was  everywhere  a poor  year  for  cotton.  In  many  of  the  States  the  crop  en- 
tirely failed,  and  nowhere  was  there  a good  stand.  Yet  in  this  poor  year  Col. 
Scott’s  place  yielded  500  lbs.  of  cotton  in  seed  to  the  acre,  which  ought  to  produce 
125‘lbs.  of  lint.  On  the  plantation  of  Messrs.  Barnes  & Co.,  in  the  Southern  part 
of  Alachua  County,  the  crop  averaged  125  lbs.  to  the  acre  last  year.  Col.  Bard- 
well,  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns,  on  the  coast,  failed  to  do  as  well,  and  esti- 
mates his  crop  at  about  50  lbs.  to  the  acre.  He  says  that  100  lbs.  may  be  considered 
an  average  yield  in  that  locality.  Capt.  James,  near  Gordon,  calls  100  lbs.  an 
average  crop.  “ Short  cotton  is  raised  in  greater  quantity  to  the  acre.  It  is  a 
hardier  plant,  easier  to  pick,  and  much  less  troublesome  to  gin.”  Xhis  produces 
from  200  to  450  lbs.  per  acre.  “ An  average  yield,”  says  Mr.  Hodson,  “ before  the 
war  was  2000  lbs.  per  hand,  besides  corn,  potatoes,  &c.,  sufficient  to  support  the 
laborer,  but  3000  and  4000  lbs.  per  hand  in  well  ciUtiv^ated  good  plantations  has 
been  frequently  produced.” 

T\\o  price  of  cotton  was,  before  the  war,  for  Long  Staple  from  30  to  60  cts.  per 
pound;  for  Short  Staple  8 to  12  cts.  Since  the  war  the  price  has  varied  very 
much.  Long  Staple  has  ranged  from  33  cts.  to  $1.50;  Short  Staple  from  18  to 
40  cts.  Probably  the  lower  prices  will  be  those  which  will  prevail  in  the  future. 
But  when  the  new  system  of  labor  is  thoroughly  adjusted,  there  will  be  new  and 
settled  prices  regulated  sojnewhat  by  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Sugar.  Concerning  the  production  of  sugar  we  have  not  so  full  information  as 
we  have  upon  the  raising  of  cotton.  Xhe  crop  is  easier  to  raise  than  cotton,  but 
the  labor  of  manufacture  is  great,  and  the  expense  of  appropriate  machinery  very 
considerable.  Every  plantation,  however,  can  have  its  sugar  cane  patch  of  from  3 
to  6 acres,  which  furnishes  all  the  syrup  and  sugar  that  is  wanted  for  its  consump- 
tion. Xhe  quality  of  sugar  is  said  to  be  very  good,  especially  in  the  more  southern 
portion^  ©f  the  State,  where  the  cane  ripens  to  the  very  top,  leaving  no  acrid  juice 
to  mingle  with  and  deteriorate  the  rest.  Xhe  cane  remaining  in  the  ground 
“ratoons,”  and  does  not  have  to  be  reset  for  some  years.  In  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Augustine,  M.  Yulee,  Esq.  writes,  in  1829,  that  they  had  there  canes  of  four  years 
standing,  while  farther  south  it  is  said  to  stand  for  10  or  12  years.  Col.  Apthorp 
writes,  “Xhe  sugar  cane  grows  more  luxuriantly  in  this  State  than  in  any  other. 
In  the  Indian  River  country  it  grows  year  after  year  foi’six  or  seven  years  with- 
out replanting.  I have  seen  specimens  of  stalks  taken*  at  random  from  a field  on 
Indian  River,  nearly  three  inches  through  at  the  but,  and  more  than  twelve  feet 
tall.  Xhe  yield  of  this  cane  per  acre  in  that  and  lower  latitudes  is  very  large.” 
On  Duminitt’s  plantation,  near  New  Smyrna,  four  hogsheads  of  sugar  per  acre  have 
been  Vaised,  while  the  richest  Louisiana  lands  do  not  average  more  than  one  hogs- 
head per  acre.  Col.  Scott  says,  “ Xhe  culture  of  sugar  cane  is  very  simple,  and 
may  be  done  almost  entirely  by  ploughs.  But  in  the  harvest  time  the  labor  is  very 
great.  Xhree  acres  to  the  hand  is  . all  that  can  be  harvested  although  a much 
greater  quantity  ean  be  cultivated.  Eighteen  hundred  lbs.  to  the  acre  is  a fair 
yield,  besides  molasses  enough  to  pay  the  expense  of  manufacture.  Such  sugar  is 
of  very  fine  quality  and  sells  readily  on  the  place  at  10  cts.  per  pound. 

XOBACCO.  Xhe  best  of  Cuba  tobacco  can  be  raised  in  Florida.  Xhe  season 
is  so  long  that  three  cuttings  can  be  had.  Xhe  leaves  are  thin  and  make  excel- 
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lent  cigars.  Such  tobacco  sold  before  the  war,  when  ordinary  Virginia  was  10 
; cts.  per  lb.,  at  70  cents. 

Indigo.  Indigo  grows  wild  all  over  the  State.  It  was  Introduced  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  in  the  old  Colonial  days  it  was  the  principal  crop  raised. 
The  negroes  still  raise  and  manufacture  enougli  for  home  consumption,  and 
during  the  war  on  some  plantations  it  was  manufactured  on  a larger  scale.  It 
grows  easily  and  with  very  little  care,  and  will  sometime  be  raised  extensively. 

Rice.  Upland  rice  grows  everywhere  in  Florida,  and  the  swamp  variety  has 
been  cultivated  very  successfully  along  the  St.  Mary’s  River.  The  low  swampy 
grounds  of  the  St.  Johns  are  capable  of  producing  it  in  great  abundance,  and  of 
fine  quality,  but  as  yet  there  is  comparatively  little  raised.  It  is  difficult  to  pro- 
cure labor  for  the  swamps. 

Corn.  Corn  is  produced  on  all  the  plantations  for  consumption,  but  not  for 
export.  It  is  not  considered  a profitable  crop  to  raise,  and  does  not  generally 
produce  so  much  to  the  acre  as  at  the  North  and  West.  Dr.  Byrne  says,  how- 
ever, “ Many  crops  of  corn  in  Alachua  County,  from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  have  been  made  with  a single  hoeing  and  thinning  and  a single  ploughing 
subsequently,”  We  have  heard  of  hammock  land  which  produced  60  bushels  to 
the  acre;  but  about.  10  or  15  bushels  to  the  acre  is  the  average  crop  upon  pine 
lands  without  manure.  Forty  bushels  to  the  acre  was  made  a few  years  since  on 
hammock  land  near  Newnansville. 

Sisal  Hemp.  This  is  aif  article  which  has  been  cultivated  to  some  extent  in 
Florida,  and  which  is  recommended  b^  many  men  who  have  given  attention  to 
the  subject  as  one  of  the  most  productive,  and,  for  the  labor  bestowed,  remunera- 
tive crops  that  can  be  raised.  It  can  be  grown  upon  any  kind  of  soil,  and  when 
the  stalk  is  once  set  needs  little  attention.  Dr.  Perrine,  who  was  appointed  some 
years  ago  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  subject 
of  the  introduction  of^  tropical  plants  into  the  South,  contends  most  earnestly  for 
the  culture  of  Sisal  hemp  in  Florida,  and  deems  the  matter  of  so  great  impor- 
tance as. to  justify  Congress  in  making  an  appropriation  for  its  introduction  and 
encouragement. 

Coffee.  A hundred  years  ago  coffee  was  cultivated  with  success  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  state,  and  to-day  it  may  be  raised  all  through  the  southern 
and  eastern  sections,  although  almost  nothing  has  been  done  lately  in  that  direc- 
tion. We  saw  last  winter  however  in  a Florida  paper  that  a company  of  New 
York  gentlemen,  had  bought  a tract  of  land  near  Tampa  Bay  for  th#  express 
’purpose  of  raising  coffee,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  prosper  in  the 
undertaking.  The  climate  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Rio  Janeiro,  where  coffee 
plantations  abound. 

Tea.  Parties  familiar  with  Florida  and  Avith  the  tea  culture  declare  that  its 
soil  and  climate  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  that  article,  and  predict 
.that  it  will  be  one  of  the  staples  of  that  state.  A correspondent  of  the  Savannah 
.'Herald  writes,  urider  date  of  May  31,  1867,  as  follows  : “Tea  culture  is  destined 
to  become  an  important  branch  of  industry  at  an  early  day.  A company  of  solid 
men  have  secured  a valuable  tract  of  land  in  Madison  County,  and  active  measures 
are  being  adopted  to  procure  from  India  several  thousand  pounds  of  the  best  tea 
seed;  besides,  arrangements  have  already  been  made  to  secure  one  thousand 
cuttings  during  the  year.  The  land  in  Madison  County,  a red  loam,  is  said  to 
resemble  in  quality  that  which  is  so  much  sought  after  in  Assam  by  tea  growers. 
Altogether  the  soil  and  situation  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  most  favored 
tea  districts  of  China,  Japan,  or  India.” 

Silk.  Concerning  the  production  of  silk  we  clip  the  following  from  the  Florida 
correspondence  of  the  Savannah  News  : — “ Silk  growing  enlisted  at  one  time  con- 
siderable enterprise  and  capital  at  St.  Augustine.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
northern  counties  should  not  produce  this  valuable  staple  as  extensively  and  profit^ 
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ably  as  Lombardy.  Two  varieties  have  lately  come  into  Europe  from  China, -2- 
the  Castor  bean  silk-worm  and  the  Ailanthus  silk-worm.  Both  of  the  ne\Vly  ‘ 
imported  species  feed  on  plants  growing  in  our  soil,  as  the  Palma  Christi*  or  ’ % 
castor-oil  bean  and  the  Ailanthus  or  Tree  of  Heaven  flourish  as  luxuriantly  in  ' 
Florida  as  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  This  new  variety  of  silk  should  be^  intro- 
duced. In  Tuscany  it  is  grown  with  success,  bidding . fair  to  supersede  the  - 
mulberry  silk-worm.  The  Ailanthus  silk  has  a rich,  even  beautiful  appearance, 
and  wears  like  leather,  but  is  wanting  mainly  in  the  peculiar  glossy  appearance  of 
that  spun  by  the  mulberry  silk-Avorm.” 

I RUITS.  ^ Frutt  culture  2S  destined  to  he  the  most  importaiit  and  remunerative  ■ 
occupation  in  Florida.  In  no  other  way  can  the  soil  be  made  to  return  so  much 
per  acre  with  so  little  outlay  of  labor.  Eastern  and  Southern  Florida  are 
especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  fruits. 
Oranges,  lemons,  limes,  figs,  bananas,  plantains,  olives,  pineapples,  guava,  &c., 
besides  peaches,  plums,  and  grapes,  in  the  greatest  profusion,  flourish  through 
all  that  section  of  the  State,  if  we  except  perhaps  plantains  and  pineapples  in  the 
northern  portion.  Of  these  the  orange  is  the  most  important.  The  orange-tree ' 
grows  wild  all  over  Florida.  Of  these  Avild  oranges  there  are  three  A’arietics,- — 
the  sour,  the  bitter-sour,  and  the  bitter-sAveet.  These  wild-orange  trees  are  easily 
transplanted,  and  budded  with  the  SAveet  orange.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  best 
groves  are  formed.  The  cost  of  transplanting  and  lidding,  the  parties  Avho  do 
the  work  furnishing  the  trees  also,  Avas,  last  Avinter,  $1.25  per  tree.  At  this  price 
both  trees  and  buds  are  Avarranted.  An  dcre  of  ground  Avill  contain  about  100 
trees.  In  three  years  from  transplanting  the  trees  begin  to  bear.  In  five  or  six 
years  they  are  in  good  bearing  condition.  They  need  but  little  care.  Some  muck 
or  other  fertilizer  must  be  occasionally  applied  if  the  grove  would  he  kept  in 
good  order.  Good  trees  produce  from  500  to  2,500  oranges  per  year.  Trees 
have  been  known,  however,  to  bear  from . 5,000  to  8,000  and  10,000  in  a single 
year.  This  seems  impossible,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 'the  fruit  season' is 
very  long,  extending,  Ave  believe,  from  October  to  March,  and  that  not  all  this 
fruit  is  matured  at  one  >,  ripe  fruit,  green  fruit  and  blossoms  being  all  on  the  tree 
at  the  same  time.  The  price  of  the  orange  on  the  tree  varies  from  1 to  3 cents 
apiece,  the  buyer  picking  the  fruit.  The  tAvo  last  years  it  has  been  3 cents.  This 
AA'ould  give  $60  per  tree  for  a tree  of  2,000  oranges.  We  knoA\’  of  parties  along 
the  St.  Johns  AV'ho  sold  $2,500  AA’orfh  of  oranges  from  a single  acre  the  last  season, 
and  of  others  Avho  realized  $900  from  a grove  of  less  than  a half  acre.  In  this 
connection  Ave  wish  to  give  extracts  from  a letter  of  Col.  W.  L.  Apthorp,  referred 
to  above,  dated  Jacksonville,  May  16,  1867.  Col.  Apthorp,  before  the  Avar,  Avas 
a professor  in  a Western  College,  and  has  resided  four  years  in  Florida.  He  is  a " 
most  reliable  man  in  every  respect.  He  says,  “ The  whole  peninsula  of  Florida 
produces  oranges  of  the  best  (juality.  Before  coming  here  I never  saAv  a fruit 
Avorthy  to  be  called  an  orange.  Until  one  has  seen  and  eaten  the  Smyrna  and' 
Indian  River  oranges,  he  has  no  conception  of  Avhat  an  orange  should  be.  In 
size,  juiciness,  SAveetness,  richness,  in  cA^ery  proper  characteristic  of  the  orange, 
they  are  inexprepibly  superior  to  the  lifeless,  insipid,  unsatisfactory  fruit  sold 
under  that  name  in  the  northern  market.  The  profit  of  groAving  oranges  is  larger 
and  realized  at  a less  expenditure  of  money  and  labor  than  that^of  any  other  crop. 

An  acre  AA'ill  properly  hold  one  hundred  trees.  Each  one  of  these^  when  mature, 
seven  yeare  old  and  upwards,  Avill  bear  a yearly  crop  of  say  about  1500  orano-es, 

(a  low  estimate).^  These  will  sell,  unpicked,  for  $2  per  hundred,  (they  sold  last 
year  for  three,)  giving  $30  per  tree,  or  $3,000  per  aere^  gross  receipts.  I have 
calculated  under  the  actual  crop  of  well  cultivated  trees,  and  under  the  actual 
selling  price  of  the  unpicked  fruit.  But  if  any  one  is  incredulous  still,  let  us 
reduce  the  crop  to  one  thousand  per  tree,  which  is  a small  crop  for  a healthy  tree, 
and  the  price  to  $1  per  hundred>.and  he  will  still  have  $1000  per  acre*  Now 
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ten  acres,  or  a thousand  trees,  is  a good  sized  grove  for  one  man  and  a hand  or 
two  to  take  care  of,  and  from  it  the  fortunate  owner  would  realize  an  income  (by 
■ the  above  calculation)  of  from  $10,000  to  $30,000  per  year.  Let  me  assure 
every  one  that  large  as  this  may  sound  it  is  not  an  over  statement.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  wait  some.time  for  them.  The  grove  should  be  set  out  in  August  or 
September,  and  budded  the  following  spring,  or  set  out  in  the  spring  rains  and 
budded  the  same  summer.  In  three  years  from  the  bud  the  trees  will  all  be 
in  bearing.  Say  only  twenty-five  oranges  each.  Even  that  would  bring  $500  for 
the  ten  acres.  The  next  year  the  crop  would  at  least  double,  bringing  $1000, 
and  the  next  more  than  doubling,  and  so  on  until  its  mature  crop  of  twenty-five 
hundred  oranges.  I have  been  told  by  men  in  whom  I have  confidence  that  trees 
have  been  kno^m  to  bear  5,000,  6,000,  and  in  one  case  that  I have  heard  of,  10,000 
’ oranges.  But  these  though  facts  are  unusual  facts,  and  not  proper  bases  of  calcu- 
lation. The  market  is  insatiable,  and  the  sale  ready.  The  crop  is  sure,  and  the 
tree  never  dies  of  old  age,  but  on  the  contrary  grows  better  for  every  decade  that 
it  lives.  Before  the  great  cold  of  1835,  which  killed  all  the  trees  here,  there 
were'  man}'  over  a hundred  years  old,  and  some  probably  two  or  three  hundred 
years  of  age.  And  it  is  altogether  probable  that  they  will  grow  to  that  age  again 
before  another  such  extraordinary  frost.  After  the  cold  came  the  “ insect,”  but 
that  has  disappeared,  and  the  culture  of  oranges  is  rapidly  recovering  its  old 
popularity.  Had  it  not  been  for  those-  two  untoward  visitations,  the  cold  and 
the.  insect,  there  would  have  been  to-day  scarcely  room  enough  for  another  tree  on 
the  St.  Johns  liiveiv  Those  w’ho  go  info  it  now  will  surely  reap  a golden  harve^t 
a few  years  hence.”  Dr.  J.  C.  Kenworthy  writes  to  the  American  Agriculturist: 

••  I have  tasted  fruit  from  almost  every  orange  producing  country  in  the  w'orld, 
and  for  size,  thinness  of  skin,  amount  of  juice  and  richness  of  flavor,  I have  never 
met  with  any  equal  to  some  gathered  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Johns.  I arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that,  (independent  of  climatic  influences,)  soil  and  manure  had  much 
to  do  with  the  superiority  of  the  fruit.  The  soil  where  they  attain  the  greatest 
perfection  is  light  and  sandy.  The  only  manure  used  is  a remarkable  deposit 
found  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Johns,  known  as  shellbank.  These  deposits 
vary  fi'om  a few  inches  to  several  feet  in  thickness,  and  consist  almost  entirely  of 
the  remains  of  snail  shells.  This  deposit  contains  a large  amount  of  calcareous 
and  animal  matter,  in  a decomposed  state,  furnishing  an  ample  supply  of  food  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  tree.  About  once  in  four  years  a bushel  of  “ shellbank”  is 
packed  around  each  tree,  and  I was  surprised-  at  the  deep  green  of  the  leaves,  the 
luxuriance  of  growth,  and  the  size  of  the  fruit.” 

Lemons  of  remarkable  size,  and  of  the  finest  quality,  are  produced  as  easily  as 
’ oranges.  They  are  said  to  do  full  as  well  as,  and  to  be  even  more  marketable 
than  oranges. 

In  many  sections  of  Florida  the  lime  tree  .abounds,  and  the  fruit  is  reported  to 
he  peculiarly  large  and  fine. 

The  pineapple  does  well,  and  Col.  Apthorp  says  will  produce  three  or  four 
thousand  to  the  acre. 

Figs.  The  fig-tree  is  indigenous  to  Florida.  It  grows  luxuriantly,  and  pro-  • 
duces  in  great  abundance.  The  fruit  ripens  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  sells  in 
the  Jacksonville  market  at  15  cents  per  dozen.  We  clip  the  following  con- 
I cerning  this  fruit  from  the  “ Florida  Union”  : 

**  The  fig  is  a low,  spreading  tree,  perfectly  at  home  in  Florida.  Single  trees 
are  growing  in  this  country  forty-two  inches  in  circumference,  twenty  feet  high, 
bearing  bushels  of  delicious  fruit.  Fig  trees  will  average  a bushel  of  fruit  each. 
Planted  ten  feet  apart,  and  pruned  to  a close  head,  we  will  have  four  hundred 
;and  thirty-five  trees  on  an  acre,  yielding  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  bushels  of 
green  fruit,  and  four,  hundred  when  dried.  A bushel  of  dried  figs  weighs,  loose, 
forty  pounds,  thus  giving  16,000  lbs.  per  acre.  This  is  about, the  yield  in  Morocco 
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and  Turkey.  Let  us  set  !t  at.  10,000  lbs.  and  multiply  by  twenty— the  present 
2ci  ote  K'of  Zr-d  '’f  ■"  New  York-and  wVha^ve  $2,^00  pef  acre! 

p ace  one  half  of  this,  aside  for  expenses,  contingencies,  losses,  &c  and  we  find 
that  even  then  we  have  a large  profit  of  $1,000  per  acre  An  0101^0^  of  fift! 
acres  would  thus  realize  $50,000-a  fortune  at  once.”  ‘ ^ ^ 

1 he  Giiava  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  remunerative  fruits  of  Florida  “ It 

21  or  k"?  ft  " '■'“<=  They  grow Sometimes 

30  feit,  but  do  better  when  headed  about  10  feet  hin-h.  “tIicv  reouire  a 

rites  tl'ia  climate.”  J.  C.  Folium,  FedLl  Point! 

to  the  bush,  which  will  sell'radiTy^af  Sio" a‘ btsh^r  Tintrh^ndrr  b^^her^n 

Peaches.  There  is  no  soil  or  climate  in  the  world  in  which  the  neach  frPP 

nr  Vo.  ,r  1 V f"'  S'-own  without  Care,  either  for  cannin-. 

or  for  the  early  northern  ' market.  It  can  be  ripened  early  in  June  and  a°t 

the  NerYoT  m^rkeraf  steamer,  and  command!  in 

me  i\ew  lork  market  almost  fabulous  prices.  We  have  heard  recentlv  of 

SmiT  Delaware  vyho  had  sold  out  his  orchard  Tn  That 

State,  and  liad  bought  a tract  of  land  near  Jacksonville,  for  the  purnose  of 

riie  m°  i^t  Earlv  sV  T'  Pfeservation,  and  so  commanding 

Ywk  mariVt  ^ Savannah  pjaches  bring  $10  to  $14  per  bushel  in  Nev? 

il,..?‘!f spontaneously  everywhere.  Some  reports  sav 
that  they  produce  in  some  parts  of  Florida  tTo  and  even  three  croprner  veaT 
A corie^pondent  at  Jacksonville,  writing  in  Mav  savs  “INIv  TTnrifryJa  ^ 
coloring,  and  win  ripen  in  the  middle  ofjune;Z’:Tn>yfon^^^ 

’ Ts  'P**®  lamous  Scuppernong  grape  grows  wild  in 

hlorida,  and  skilled  horticulturists  think  that  the  finer  EurVan  Sel could 
be  cultivated  successfuny.  All  kinds  can  be  produced  so  eLfy  i”4rand 
very  higb  prices  in  the  North,  and  at  almost  no  expense.  ^ ^mmand 

Floihh^"%l,l'J‘i  prevalent  opinion  that  apples  will  not  grow  in 

Honda.  They  have  been  grown  at  Fernandina,  and  near- Jacksonville  In  th!  ^ 

interior  they  will  probably  alw.ays  fail,  but  near  the  coast,  in  North-East  Florida, 
they  may  be  gmwn  successfully.  It  is  necessary,  however  T obtain  Smuher^ 
varieiies,  or  trees  acclimate^'  In  Southern  numTries!  EarV  l2  and  ReS 
Aslnachan  ripen  here  on  June  1 st,  and  are  the  tvvo  best  apples  for  this  cLate  ' 
Red  ^ June  ,s  also  good.  Standard  trees,  three  years  old,  with  lar^e  tom  c»i 

Ss!VmT  will  beaT'th!  V 

•the  Stale  Thev  will  «i  . “c*!  ®re  best  suited  to  the  inland  parts  of 

iVlf  1 Ti  ^"®y.  will  succeed  where  standards  fail,  will  bear  from  a peck  to  a 
half  bushe  of  fruit,  and  are  highly  ornamental,  set  six  feet  apart,  alonV  a walk 

ear?r  shou^T^be  worked  '■  slacked  lime,  with  woods’  ' 

cdrtn,  snouia  be  \\orked  in  round  the  root^  nf  "p  t i 

Augusta,  &.,  has  the  best  Southern  Nursery.”— Chri  F-fo.  citon.’  ®™  mans, 

in  Florida.^“‘"“'’  ®re  said  to  do  well 

Berries.  Madcherries  abound  in  Florida.  Hundreds  of  bushels  of  them 

larVe  pTtcmTwVh''®™'^  and ' Charleston  ahd  sold,  at ' 

np  ° ® ^bose  neighborhoods.  They  command  25  cents 

per  quart  in  Jacksonville  at  first,  and  then  drop  to  about  10  il.  The 
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Blackberry  is  indigenous,  covering  old  fields  with  its  vines.  The  market  is  always 
glutted  with  them  in  their  season,  at  about  10  to  15  cents  per  quart.  The 
bush  Blackberry  along  the  creeks  and  around  deserted  fields  and  buildings. 

“The  Lawton  Blackberry  does  well,  but  needs  moist  ground.  Low  hammocks  and 
reclaimed  swamps  are- best  suited  to  its  cultivation.  On  such  lands  it 
one  to  two  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  Shipped  to  ^ew  lork  in  four  days  they 
will  bring  50  cents  per*  quart  by  the  bushel.  They  bear  shipment 
should  be  extensively  cultivated.”  Straioberries  are  easily  raised,  and  bear 
abundant  crops  in  Northern  Florida.  Mr.  Young,  ferrj-man  at  Jacksonville, 
formerly  had  4,000  plants  in  bearing.  He  sold  his  berries  in  that  town  at  50  cents 
per  quart.  Wilson’s  Albany  is  the  best  variety  for  that  climate.  Plants  set  last 
November  yielded  a good  crop  this  season,  ripening  at  the  middle  of  March,  and 
seirm*^  at  75  cents  per  quart.  Dr.  Sanborn,  near  Jacksonville,  set  out  plants  on 
the  first  day  of  March,  on  low  moist  land,  hea\fily  mulched  wuth  pme  straw.  On 
the  last  day  of  March  ripe  berries  w'ere  gathered,  apd  the  vines  bore  plentitu  y 
all  the  spring,  and  were  still  bearing  and  blossoming  on  June  22d,  the  date  ot  our 
correspondent’s  letter.  Hovey’s  Seedling  keeps  bearing  all  summer  tiH  December 
These  berries  can  be  shipped  from  Jacksonville  to  Charleston  and  Savannah  in 
24  hours.  With  a direct  line  of  steamers  to  New  Y"ork  the  profits  would  be  veiy 
great.  A .cargo  of  berries,  arriving  in  New  Y^ork  the  last  of  March,  woul 
command  an  almost  fabulous  sum.  Last  April,  when  the  Florida  crop  w-as  in  its- 
nrime,  hothouse  berries  sold  in  New'  York  at  six  dollars  a quart. 

^ Vegetables.  Florida  is  destined  at  no  remote  day  to  be  the  market-garden, 
as  well  as  the  fruit-orchard  of  Ml  the  northern  cities.  The  list  of  veptables, 
which  can  be  raised  is  very  large,  and  many  of  them  can  be  raised  all  the  year 
round.  Potatoes,  peas,  cabbages,  beets,  turnips,  cauliflper,  &c.,  can  be  ripened 
every  month  in  the  year,  and  grow  best  perliaps  in  the  fall  and  • 

The”^ only  question  to  be  .asked  w ith  regard  to  these  is,  AMip  will  it  mos 
profitable  to  have  them  ready  for  tlm  marke^t?  Ascertain  that  tinie,  «"d  the 
vecretables  can  be  ready  whenever  they  are  wanted.  Irish  Potatoes  do  not  pro- 
duce quite  so  abundantly  as  at  the  north,  but  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  raising 
two  crops  per  year  on  the  same  ground.  Sweet  Potatoes  are  a profitable  pop. 
They  will  t^row-  almost  anywhere  with  very  little  culture,  and  on  the  plantations 
produce  from  150  to  200  bushels  to  the  acre.  These  were  worth  last  year,  in 
Jacksonville,  $2  a bushel.  Col.  Rodman  raised  last  year,  from  less  than  i ot  an 
acre  of  land,  $115  w'orth  of  sweet  potatoes.  Tomatoes  are  a valuable  crop. 
They  can  be  shipped  , to  New  York  in  May  and  June  and  bnng  Ipge  prices. 
One  man,  near  Jacksonville,  netted  $1,200  from  a single  acre  of  tomatoes 
shipped  in  this  way  last  year.  This  year  parties  at  Jacksonville  have  sent, 
hundreds  of  bushels  of  tomatoes  to  New  Y^ork.  The  cost  of  transprtation  is  io 
cents  per  bushel.  The  earliest  lots  sold  at  twenty-four  doUars  a bushel,  and  in 
the  middle  of  June  they  brought  from  five  to  six  dollars.  So  of  all  vegetables. 
Green  corn,  peas,  beans,  turnips,  cabbages,  anything  which  can  be 
able  by  being  early  put  upon  the  market,  can  be  produpd  at  the  desired  time 
and  shipped’  per  steamer  in  the  very  best  condition.  And  even  if  there  is  no 
shipmenfto  New  York,  the  prices  at  Jacksonville  always  rule 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  glut  the  market.  Col.  Rodman,  who  has  a market, 
garden  a mile  and  one  half  from  Jacksonville,  has  kindly  sent  us  a of, 

his  last  year’s  work.  He  went  to  Jacksonville,  expecting  to  rely  on  th^  New 
Y^ork  market.  But  during  the  year  the  local  demand  has  been  so  gpat  that  he 
not  only  has  had  no  chance  to  send  anything  north,  but  his  vegpables  ^ 

allowed  to  reach  maturity  before  they  were  sold.  From  a garden  of  less  than 
five  acres,  under  the  care  of  one  colored  man,  (Col.  Rodman  being  a carpenter, 
and  engaged  in  building  himself  a house)  he  sold  $/00  worth^in  less  than  a 
y.ear  from  the  time  he  went  upon  the  place,  besides  what  he  used  for  his  family. 
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October.  Some  p ant  irly  riu^usf  rlh'  winter-garden  in 

grow  best  in  winder.  U^es^T^eb^S^^^^ 

August  cuts  the  vine  tops  and  transnlants  thpm  • u*^*  April  to 

care...  From  a patch,  30  feet  Ty  iTs  hfreaiizja  sfll  "‘t'e 

finely,  without  a weed,  and  look  Is  if  set  out  in  a beflf'b  grow 

has  made  it  very  productiye  Co  nLmtv  T'  manure, 

850  per  hundred,Vets  and  tm-nips' at°fbTut  25  cenu  - 

tanlUllJifb^loTdr^mi^lfce"^^  descriptions  grow  almost  spon- 

50  cents  to  $l  Teh  ^ Jacksony.lle.  market,  in  June,  is  from 

espectl^^Tn^net  3umr’  ffey  ^ a 

preparatorv  to  clearing  and  £rrow\pfn  fL  ^ ^ anted  when  the  trees  are  girdled 

From  100  lo  SOO  boshols  om-lm-roLd  iroT'  improved  maoliinerv. 

■per  «ro,  ..d  U»,  Sll  ro.”,  “ """ 

• • • 

naval  stobes. 

adopled,  being  almoar  covered  ivirh  immonsf  forest,  o^-'oro^  d eeco|^mgly  e-oll 

used  in  this  business  il  tbiid-rltl  ofnl  a ‘'‘.®  land 

per  acre,  or  which  can  be  bired  of  H i}*”i  ’ "i  bought  for  about  $1.25 

Jjr.  p.;  ,.o,.""br 

' Alera%"2nixe,7o  a treT®  Tlmser  2 3- 

Ini  ‘atS  tcYiLt 

Hackers  commence  March!  33, e . boxes  is  from  Noyember  to  March. 
PTOiilP  me  go.  ro  ,b,  ...„T  Ti  bo,'?r'"'' 

£.r.ur;  ' 

St  itdiKyf 

barrels,  pack,  &c  Mi*  Tpmrtik  ’’/•  3 to  dip,  o to  make 

Twelye  crops  well  worked  wiU  yiefd,  on  tbeT-erm  COO^bblT^sn-t 

and  2,400  bbis.  rosin  the  o„-,1ii„  of  a .a  a "'®'nge,  bOO  bbis.  spirits  turpentine, 

the  market  the  fi^  Vear  1 11'  benig  much  better,  and  worth  more  in 

are  made  at  the  factory  of  white  oak  f ' 3 81,200  to  $1,500.  Barrels 

for  rosin,  at  70  een  s III  Waeef ’sIS  P'"^' 

turpentine  is  always  a S ar  ielfl;  !.  7 - P®*'  Crude 

f always  a cash  article,  at  about  7o  cents  per  cwt.,  whereyer  there  is  a 


,tm  • and  if  a settler  does  not  go  into  the  business  extensiwly,  he  can 
trees,  and  always  find  a ready  sale  for  their  produce  at  the  nearest  manufacto  y. 

ST.OCK  KAISINQ 

Is  another  branch  of  business  which  is  said  to  make  large  returns.  Cattle  and 

frp“ -is  f ? r"  =•£ 

and  mutton  at  Savannah  ami  Charleston,  as  well  as  at  Havana  and  all 

‘over  the  West  Indies.  Some  people  predict  that  Florida  pf„7ly 

7 ■ • TTrtw  that  mav  be  we  cannot  say.  Sheep  thri\e  excelieniiy. 

wLfher^tTe  quality  of  the  wool  will  deteriorate  in  the  hot  climate  Jj® 

■Rut  it  rertainlv  produces  a very  desirable  quality  of  mutton,  with  little 
labor  or  care  Laro'e  fortunes  have  been  and  are  being  realized  in  stock  raising, 
by  Lny  men  wKe  .growing  rich  without  labor,  through  the  natural  increase 

of  their  flocks  and  herds. 

LUMBEBING. 

At  one  time  the  lumber  business,  was  the  great  business  of  East  Florida. 

• rr  tViA  war  there  was  almost  no  southern  lumber  in  the  northern  markets. 
Bunlkrs  got  in  the  way  of  doing  without,  it,  and  of  finding  substitutes  for  it,  so 
fhatthe  dlmaid  in  a meLure  cea"ed.  When 

this  southern  lumber  was  suddenly  thrown  upon  the  market,  by  people  wiio 
n ma  ir,  sell  at  anv  nrice,  and  this,  taken  in  connection  with  the  lipht 

who  „“VkT/^  down.  So  that  the  lumber  business  has 

b r ven  In  for^he  tt  y "r,  Ld  continues  so.  Many  of  the  mills  are  shun  as 
thrnricl  of  lumber  does  not  pay  expense.s.  But  the  State  is  full  of  he  most 
exceUent  timber,  of  all  kinds,  and  at  some  future  day  it  will  command  a good 
price,  both  north  and  south.  At  present,  however,  there  is  no  encouragement 
parties  to  go  to  Florida  and  enter  the  lumber  trade. 

’ LAB  OB. 

The  nrice  of  labor  varies  somewhat  in  different  localities.  Last  year  Messrs. 

la  rJ.."' « s",.  “a  1- 

88  ..  SIC  |..r  m.Mh  .nd  vautos  7"^ 

There  has  been  some  complaint  of  scarcity  of  . labor  in  some  sections,  while  in 

others  there  has  befen  a surplus.  As  a “ TlTe°^ 

well  most  planters  say,  as  the  same  class  of  people  at  the•^orth.  1 he  perinane 

rate’of  wa^es  is  still  a matter  of  great  uncertainty  every  where  in  ‘he  South. 

The  wages’  of  1867  were  higher  than  the  crop  would  justify.  Those  of  18 
™ find  profitable  .e^loy-nt.  At  dabksonvi.,e,  m^^ 

^^^wk^^tK  tTsa  p1rry.'’tL:ns'g::r;anitbut  as  most^ 

fhe  bSgs  tbe’re  are  wood,  and  jvi.hput  -“Hc^r  ;i:k  " 

Fair  board  for  mechanics  can-be  obtained  at  from  S6  to  $10  per  ^^etk. 

PBOVISIONS. 

Meat  and  fish  are  good  and  cheap.  Beef,  as  it  runs,  averages  from  4 to  12  cents 
per  pound.  Vegetables  about  the  same  price  as  at  the  north,  and  plenty, 
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and  berries  the  same.  Milk  is  scarce,  because  few  cows  arp  kpnf  fnr  tVio 
and  condensed  milk  is  generally  used  by  families  ^ 

endll  JuL‘29'’wf"'  Jncksonville  retail  market,  for  the  week 

enamg  June  1867,  as  published  in  the  Florida  Union : 

» “"$^”6,'’cVick7ns  pt ?r  '’sfw  a ‘ <i..2.S.  VenUou  saddle 

a .04;  Mul  et  p^r  lb  a ,0  B *s  pi  l^p  04  7/  LI  •"'’  “ S'“^seon  per  lb. 

per  qr.«  .40.  Trout  per  bund  u ^24  0°''  “ “■.Shrimp  per  qt.  a .20,  oLsters, 

a .15,  CnbliU  per  hid  10  u MT„e,yj^b7  Carrots  perbunct 

..  u .02  Melonfeni  .10  a .50  Ocra  Ir  at  „ 5 P" 

do.  new  per  peck  o .75  Ril  peL  of  L^sn  nla-  7““’'®' ,?•  Per  peck  o .65,  do.  I.  per  peck  o.  50. 

Squashes  per  lb.  a .02  ’Turnip^  oe^r  bunch  a 20  -rL*  '*7  P®''  S'-  “ -Ph. 

Fruit. — Huckleberries  uer  at  lo  Kpw  a’  P®*"  Qt-a  0.5,  Onions  per  buneh  a .10; 

harries  per  qt. a $1.  Watlmclons  .10  a .50.  bItS  cltlsc’Ayr^oL’’"  b’I" 

.20  a .25.  Molasses  per  gal.  u .sl  \L^per  lbTo5“Mui-  ^'°7P°''  •*'*  “ “■  f^rd  per  lb. 

.20,  Starch  a .20  Sucar  crushed'  20  n Q k dns,  can  a .40,  Salt,  table,  box,  a 

Raisins  per  box  i oTsorp";,eLlaf.l^l.2t’’^L^eX 

GAME  AND  PISH. 

and  filh'’wh!!b  *'‘''7  ‘"*1  S“'’"g  ‘P  Florida  is  the  amount  of  game 

^ procured,  and  which  will  materially  reduce  the 
pense  of  living,  as  well  as  give  variety  to  the  larder.  Deer,  wild  turkeys  • 
q rrels,.&c.,  are  more  or  less  numerous  everywhere  in  the  woods.  Bears  ar^to 
be  found  in  the  southern  section,  where  they  come  alonor  the  sea-coast  to  feast 

Phletl'nTf  '^opositofi  ‘here  in  the  season! 

c \y  ^ a”  I'"®  '•'0  mornirig  along  the  fences  by  their 

~t ton  fields,  and  of  meeting  them  in  herds  as  they  ride  alonl  thTfore st 

In  the  winter  the  w.aters  of  the  St.  Johns  and  lndialriver.s,  and  he  lakfs  el^srv 
where  arc  covered  with  raillion.s  of  duck  and  otlier  kind  of  waterfol  wli’ch  fi?d 
here  their  ,j.nter  home.  Every  river,  bay,  inlet  and  creek,  sn  arl  ’wlh  fish  hi 

aud^lCotherorrc  mullet,  group,  r,  Spanish  mackerel 

while  the  banks  o^^  may  be  had  in  profusion  for  the  taking 

wniie  tne  banks  of  the  salt  rivers,  inlets  and  lagoons  are  covered  bv 

numbers  of  oysters  m some  places  forming  such  bars  as  to  impede  nti4t™n  ^n 

south,  turtle”  of  several  kinds  Ire  ve^rarndant 

r • turtling.  At  the  present  time  there  are  two  companies  in  activp 
. operation,  .m  the  vicinity  of  Indian  River,  canning  pre.-erved  10^11  oysls  aid 
i^ame  for  the  London  and  New  York  markets  Onp  lumrlfori  iiv  ^ j n 

..»8 .1  ..8  “'iSrA?"*" 

SAFETY. 

aw^^m^l^o?viUe^'-^  “Is  it  safe  for  nortl.ern  people' to  settle  in ‘Florida, 

Mo  j 1?^  Jacksonville  ? So  far  as  we  can  learn  it  is  perfectly  safe  Gen 

sal  hi  ir'h  d‘*„l"r»'’  “'\Eas.ern  portion  of  the's.ate  iLt  loiter  and 
,bl.„  r " " , “""“IPncc  whatever.  He  found  the  people,  even  some  of 

“Yu  *0  have  northern  men  even  the 

summer  of  lli-rTf  I"  M-iL  CountYll  the 

bavin"-  cattle  tu’rned*tnto  the^^  Jot’®®  s“ffered  a little  annoyance,  such  as 

Reconltrue  L Act  th-l  b „ wops,  &e.,  but  since  the.  passage  of  the 

iteconstruc  ion  Act  this  has  all  ceased,  and  now  the  state  is  perfectly  ouiet  xSomP  . 

="“!  ^’£rJ  “Is  s 

8.V;5  r;  teSr 
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DRAWBACKS. 

The  drawbacks  in  the  minds  of  most  are  Insects  and  Reptiles.  The  Insects  are 
troublesome  in  some  localities.  We  are  told  that  in  some  portions  of  the  State  the 
mosquitos  and  sand  flies  are  quite  unendurable  for  a few  weeks  of  each  season. 
But  we  have  never  been  able  to  exactly  find  those  portions.  Every  man  insists 
that  they  are  not  troublesome  w'here  he  lives.  Most  of  the  northern  men  who 
have  settled  about  Jacksonville,  and  in  Alachua  County,  say  that  the  mosquitos 

• gave  no  more  trouble  than  at  the  north.  All  agree  in  mentioning  the  fleas  as  a 
nuisance.  But  these  are,  on  the  other  hand,  said  to  be  owing  to  the  want  of  clean- 
liness in  the  former  occupants  of  the  houses,  and  we  are  assured  by  old  re^aents 
that  if  the  house  and  its  surroundings  ane  kept  clean,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
from  fleas.  'From  what  we  have  heard  we  should  say  that  there  are  locations  in 
which  insects  are  troublesome,  and  that  there  are  those  in  which  they  are  not,  and 
that  the  high,  piney,  breezy  spots  will  not  generally  be  much  infested  by  them. 

At  any  rate  not  more  than  any  new  country  where  there  is  timber.  , , 

The  impression  that  Florida  abounds  in  noxious  reptiles  is  not  verified  by  the 
facts.  Out  of  the  swamps  there  are  few  snakes,  and  the  alligators  in  the  rivers 
are  harmless.  The  moccason  snake  is  found  in  the  swamps,  as  it  is  everyvjere 

• at  the  South,  and  everywhere  in  the  South  it  is  more  abundant  than  in  East  i lor- 
ida.  Of  rattlesnakes  there  are  very  few.  We  ai*e  informed,  by  a long  resident  ot 

. Indian  River,  that  in  eight  years  he  only  saw  about  half  a dozen  rattlesnakes,  and 
' of  these  but  two  near  a dwelling.  During  that  time  he  never  heard  of  anybody  s 
being  bitten  by  a snake  in  all  that  region.  The  reason  for  the  scarcity  of  these 
reptiles  is  said  to  be,  the  practice  of  the  Indians  in  burning  the  forests  to  drive  the 
crame,  and  the  absence  of  rocks  and  ledges  which  could  furnish  them  a safe  retreat 
at  such  times.  Besides  these  two  of  Insects  and  Reptiles  we  know  of  no  draw- 
backs in  going  to  Florida.  . 

THE  BEST  TIME 

To  go  is  undoubtedly  about  October,  as  then  the  emigrant  is  i^ady  to  put  in 
winter  vegetables  at  once,  and  afterward  to  spend  the  \vinter  getting  t e gioun 
in  readiness  for  the  spring  planting.  Besides,  the  fall  and  winter  and  spring, 
which  are  so  harsh  here,  are  there  the  most  delightful  season,  and  the  emigrant 
' wishes  to  enjoy  them,  and  also  to  have  their  acclimating  influence  before  encounter- 
ing the  warmer  summer  months.  It  is  of  little  use  to  go  after  the  first  of  Apn  , 
as  then  one  is  too  late  to  do  anything  until  the  next  autumn.  ;j  • • 

If  it  is  asked  where  one  had  best  locate,  we  would  say,  ^ we  have  already  inti- 
mated, that  this  depends  on  what  he  wants  to  do.  If  he  wishes  to  cultivate  cotton, 
Alachua  Ckiunty  is  undoubtedly  his  best  location.'  If  he  desires  to  raise  sugar,  the 
hammock  lands  of  the  Gulf,  or  of  Matanzas,  Halifax  or  Indian  River,  will  attract 
his  attention.  If  he-wishes  to  give  his  attention  to  fruit  and  vegetables,  pnnci- 
pally,  tfle  neighborhood  of  the  St.  Johns  will  be  his  choice.  Not  that  as  good  fruits 
cannot  be  raised  on  Indian  River  as  on  the  Sh  Johns.  Probably  there  can  e 
better  ; but  there  is  as  yet  no  regular  and  sufficient  communiaition  with  that  por- 
tion of  the  State,  and  it  is  of  little  consequence  what  any  section  can  produce  it 
there  are  no  facilities  of  market.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  the  region  ot 
the  St.  Johns  offers  the  most  desirable  locations  for  those  men  of  moderate  means 
who  wish  to  go  to  Florida,  and,  without  entering  upon  the  expensive  operations  ot 
cotton  planting  or  sugar  raising,  establish  themselves  homes  where  they  can  live 
in  comfort  and  at  length  acquire  competency.  It  is  such  men  that  this  Company  • 
wishes  to  aid.  It  is  for  their  benefit  .that  it  has  collected  and  published  this  intor- 
mation ; and  it  hopes  that  many  such  will  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  go  down, 
inhabit  and  possess  this  fair  land,  and  make  the  garden  spot  of  Ameri^ 

Any  inquines  for  further  information,  may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretai^  ot 
the  N.  E.  E.  A.  Co.,  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No.  23  Chauncy  Street,  Jios- 
ton,  and  will  receive  prompt  attention.  i 


